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EMBER, AUDIT BUR- Cover Picture: Nineteen-year-old Roma Butler has w6n 
AU OF CIRCULATIONS. wide acclaim throughout Canada for her singing abilify 
but the petite daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Butler of ft. 


John’s, Newfoundland, is still an ardent Newfoundlander, 
vatory of Music in Toronto, Roma had attrage 


Now in senior school at the Royal Conse 


ed attention by previous radio appearances 
and, on December 5, was featured on a Bok 
den’s Canadian Cavalcade program on the 
C.B.C. Trans-Canada network. x 

A further tribute to her ability was seen ff 
the fact the famous Leslie Bell Singers were 
engaged specially for the program to appear 
with Roma and to present an authentic New- 
foundland medley. 

Roma, who showed musical leanings early 
in life, attended school in St. John’s and took 
piano lessons in her native city. She moved 
to the mainland in 1948 and has worked 
hard at her music since then. 

(Photo by John Steele, Toronto). 
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The coarse screen halftones - 55 and 65 line 
s¢reen - are used in daily 
Rotary presses and Newsprint p < 
line screen is for Machine or Ha Hallion 
Newsprint when used on a Flat bed press. The 


finer - 100 and 120 screen halftones are 
smooth coated paper. There is a tong 
screen for every purpose - write to us for de- 
tails on how your business can use halftone en- 
gravings for advertising. 
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@ We are very happy to be able to 
record herewith that we have com- 
municated to Rev. John S. Taylor, 
retired rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Nativity of Crafton, 
Pa., U. S. A., some knowledge of how 
it came about that he was born and 
baptized “amid wintery weather, ice 
and snow” in Harbor Grace in August 
of 1877. 


Mr. Taylor, who is one of our 
many clerical subscribers, writes to 
tell us that he is presently engaged in 
writing his memoirs of 21 years in 
Newfoundland and 52 years in the 
United States. 

He says that he was born August 
28, 1877 and baptized eight days 
later at the old St. Paul’s Church of 
England there. But he had been for 
years puzzled by the fact that his 
mother always said that it was cold 
and wintery with plenty of ice and 
snow at the time these great events 
took place. 

“How could this be?” he wondered, 
“Snow and ice and winter weather 
in August.” 

(Note: Any mainlander who makes 
a crack about the duration of the 
summer in Newfoundland at this 
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FOR PARTICULARS, 
WRITE, WIRE OR 
TELEPHONE 


ADELAIDE MOTORS, LTD. 
P.O. Box 996 St. John’s, Nfid. Dial 3015-6-7 


CBS* carries a complete line of 
SPORTING GOODS 


Also Hardware, ‘%ro- 
ceries and Feds, Ladies’ 
and Men's Clothing, 
Crockeryware, House 
Furnishings, and Foot- 


wear for All Seasons. 


When in Corner Brook, visit the Modern 
Department Store of 


“CORNER BROOK STORES Lid. 


CORNER BROOK LAKE 
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point is invited to step outside and 
say that.) 

But now comes Atlantic Guardian 
to the rescue. 


In our September issue we ran a 
small item under the heading, New- 
foundland Oddities, which recorded 
that “a summer storm of ice raged 
in Newfoundland in 1877... on 
Aug. 27 a terrible gale blew and 
pieces of ice fell, doing great damage 
to trees and crops’. 

Our reverend and eagle-eyed sub- 
scriber spotted this item and it solved 
his little mystery for him. His mother 
must have been referring to this most 
unusual, (repeat for the benefit of the 
tourist industry), most unusual, hap- 
pening. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, who now lives at 
43 N Linwood Avenue, Pittsburg, 
Pa., is very happy to have cleared up 
the matter and we are very happy to 
have been of help. 


By way of a footnote that might 
interest friends and relatives at home 
and abroad he tells us that his grand- 
father, Nathaniel Davis, was a well- 
known master mariner and sealkiller 
in the days of sail in Conception Bay. 


@ We are constantly surprised, and 
pleased, at the amount of interest 
aroused by little items such as the 
one about the summer storm in 1877 
just mentioned. 

For instance we have a letter from 
a subscriber who signs himself Larry 
Bolt, of 252 Morley Avenue, Winni- 
peg, Man., who refers to the poem 
Burial of the ‘Eagle’ which we ran 
in our November issue. 

Mr. Bolt, who says he has a “fair 
memory” although “my hand is 
shaky” stoked coal on the Eagle over 
40 years ago and was interested to 
see reference to the old scaling ship. 
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BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
St. John's Corner Brook 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


_ INCANDESCENT 
or 
FLUORESCENT 


CITY SERVICE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


170 Water Street 
St. John's 


But, as a good resident of the 
prairie provinces, in another part of 
his letter, he takes us to task for call- 
ing a ‘“Swather” a “Combine”. In 
our article on the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, Mr. Bolt says, we described 
a farm machine pictured on Page 31 
as a Combine. Not so, says this 
knowledgable son of the sea who also 
knows a thing or two about the land. 
A Combine is a machine that reaps 
and binds wheat. The machine pic- 
tured merely reaps it and is called a 
Swather. 

Next Mr. Bolt takes up the matter 
of a little item about a chap named 
Herman Lott, who had his ears 
chopped off as the result of a political- 
religious disagreement in the early 
19th century. 

He says that his information is that 
it was Henry Winton, editor of the 
newspaper on which Lott was a 
printer, whose ears were chopped off 
on Saddle Hill between Harbor Grace 
and Carbonear. 

He quotes from memory the follow- 
ing verse of a song about the event 
which was current at the time: 

The point they attacked him was 

on Saddle Hill 

Where the banner of freedom once 

flourished with skill 

They pulled out a weapon, it might 

be a shears 

And quickly deprived him of both 

of his ears. 

Mr. Bolt takes up several other 
points that interested him in that 
particular issue and one which we 
would like more information about is 
a song writen by the late - Johnny 
Burke “about the mysterious murder 
on the Herbert Fuller when the cap- 
tain’s wife and the mate were slain 
with an axe”’. 

Anybody know anything about 
this? 
ATLANTIC GUARDIAN 
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@ For our cyte baby picture this 
month we have a young lady who 


was born near the original “squid | Exporters: 

jiggin’ grounds”—that is Change Is- | 

lands—the native habitation of Art | 

Scammell. FISH 
and : 


FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


WATER STREET ST. JOHN'S 


THE MODERN UPTOWN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Fruit Meats 
The pensive young miss against the Fresh Frozen K 
background of flowers is Carolyn 

Roberts, aged 3 months at the time Fish 

of the picture, the daughter of Dan 

and Grace Roberts and the grand- Groceries 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred) Dry Goods 


Roberts of Change Islands and of Mr. | . 
and Mrs. Arthur Earle of Fogo. | Novelties Notions 


Cute, eh? Smallwares 


@ We had just about resigned our- Mens, Womens, & 
selves to the fact that Rev. E. Martin, 


who is in charge of the Fitzroy Pas- Childrens Wear 


toral Charge, Fitzroy Harbor, Ont., 
and who is also numbered among our 
clerical subscribers, had forgotten all 
about us when we got a breathless 
note that began: 


“Words fail me wherein to express 
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The Two-Way Stores Ltd. | 
St.John’s Dial 5194, 5195 | 
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: 


my regret that I did not renew my 
subscription to your—pardon me! to 


NEWFOUNDLAND RECORDS 


our — Atlantic Guardian when I re- 
1. The Six Horse-Power Coaker ceived notice that a renewal was due 
Squarin’ Up . . . my sense of values got all mixed 
2. The Shooting of the Bawks up and I did not put first things 
first.” 
Greved Mr. Martin then told us to please 
e Caplin Haul ar 
find subscription renewal enclosed 
4. The Ryans and the Pittmans and, after we had done so, went on 
to state that our head man, Ewart 
5. The Kelligrews Soiree Young, is in some sense responsible 
Lukey's Boat for the fact that today Mr. Martin is 
PRICE $1.00 EACH, PLUS 15c. a fairly fluent public speaker. 
FOR PACKING. When they both lived in Grates 
Cove, he said, they used to go up on 
Also sheet music of The Squid- a hill together and practice making 
If not available locally, order from name a subject, the other would 
A. R. SCAMMELL make a speech on it and afterwards 
they would both “issue critiques”. 
3484 SHUTER STREET, APT. NO. 10, He wondered if Ewart was still 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. able to make a good impromptu ad- 
dress. 


He can relax. 

He should have heard the masterly 
dissertation on the principles and 
‘ey practices of the publishing profession, 
with some side glances at the eco- 
| Sauce nomic dangers of over-extension of 

credit and the problems of distribu- 
tion in an age when production facil- 
ities were often far in advance of 


SERIES 71—MARINE transportation media, that we re- 
2 CYL— 44 TO 54 HP ceived the last time we asked what 


3 CYL— 64 TO 96 HP were the chances of getting a free 
subscription for a relative. 

4 CYL.— 86 TO 129 HP 

6 CYL—130 TO 195 HP @ This month for your entertainment 

and edification we proudly present a 


Full particulars furnished on pipe-smoking pooch. 
request This canine character is known to 


his intimates as “Rough’—and with 


JAMES G. CRAWFORD |) very good reason as shall presently 
LIMITED 


He owns a family named Reid who 


BOX 336 ST. JOHN'S live at Juniper Stump near Clarke’s 
| Beach. The family travels to Lab- 
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rador every year, and of course Rough 
goes along. He is said to smoke 
mainly to keep the flies away. 
Rough, who is here pictured with 
Hilda Reid, one of the members of 
his family, is a forthright type who 
stands no nonsense. 


Our information is that when he 
wants to get in the house and ordin- 
ary efforts such as barking and 
scratching fail, he swears quietly to 
himself then goes to the wood pile, 
selects a suitable chunk of wood, takes 
it between his teeth, brings it to the 
porch and “virtually beats the door 
down”. 


The picture was taken at Grady, 
Labrador, last summer by Annie 
Boone, sister-in-law of Ernie Boone, 
our Newfoundland manager. 


[Brom 
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The year 1950 turned out a lot 
better than many people had 
anticipated. Employment figures 
at the end of November were up 
for Newfoundland, down for the 
rest of the Dominion Main rea- 
son for this was the tremendous 
increase in woods labor oper- 
ations brought about by exten- 
sive contracts for pulp and 
paper, and raw pulpwood. Other 
contributing factors were (1) 
the changed picture at Bell 
Island, where the outlook for 
workers early in the year was 
very black, (2) the Provincial 
Government's deliberate hold- 
ing-off from road work until the 
fishing season had _ definitely 
ended. 

The fishery, too, brought better 
results than were at first imag- 
ined. The time-honored Labrador 
‘voyage’, while not so extensive- 
ly carried out as in other years 
was nonetheless of considerable 
significance. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment's undertaking to guar- 
antee the fishermen $7 per 
quintal for genuine’ Labrador 
codfish in 1950 helped the sit- 
vation greatly. But the federal 
authorities emphasized that in 
1951 it would be up to the New- 
foundiland industry to decide 
about the Labrador fishery and 
take the risks involved. 


Great things were predicted 
for Newfoundland several 
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PICTURE PARADE 


by M. F. HARRINGTON 


government - sponsored projects 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development. 
Contracts for the construction of 
a cement plant, and two other 
plants for the manufacture of 
gypsum and gypsum board were 
negotiated between the Provin- 
cial Government and representa- 
tives of West German industry. 


Canadians from East to West. 


came to Newfoundland in June 
to help 
celebrate the birthday of their 
island province. June 24th, 1950, 
was the 453rd anniversary of the 
discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot, and Newfoundland 
Day was at last officially written 


the Newfoundlanders 


into the Canadian Calendar in ' 


the brightest kind of red. 


During the year, most of the 
provinces in addition to extend- 
ing their welcome in words to 
the new province, sent more 
tangible tokens of their feeling. 
A Speaker's Chair, a Mace, and 
other gifts were presented to 
Newfoundland and her people, 
and many of the presentations 
were arranged to coincide with 
Newfoundland Day. (Picture on 
opposite page shows Hon. Her- 
bert Anscombe making the pre- 
sentation of the Mace, gift of 
British Columbia, to Speaker R. F. 
Sparkes of the Newfoundland 
Legislature) . 


(Continued on next page) 
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Along with the rest of the Dominion, Newfoundand has established various 
training units for youths, such as the Air Cadet League, of which Mr. H. D. 
Macgillivray is Provincial Chairman. Under the sponsorship of different groups, 
Rotary, Lions Club and so on, several squadrons have been formed. These squadrons 
received their colors during the Newfoundland Day Celebrations, and picture shows 
‘them parading on the runways at Torbay preceding the spectacular Air Show, the 
first of its kind ever staged in Newfoundland. Some of the planes that took part in 
the Show under the sponsorship of the Newfoundland Flying Club are also seen. 
Other aircraft included fast American jet-fighters, and capacious cargo planes. 


In 1941 the Arena, St. John's largest indoor ice-rink was burned. Since then 
the youth of St. John’s have been seriously handicapped by lack of sports facilities. 
A year or two ago the Lions Club undertook to start a campaign to raise funds for 
a Stadium. By various methods they raised a considerable sum, and last year re- 
ceived one hundred thousand dollars from the Provincial Government, with the promise 
of another hundred thousand from the Federal Government. On June 24th, pretty 
Barbara Ann Scott, Canada’s Skating Queen laid the corner-stone for the new 
Stadium at King George Fifth Memorial Park, near Quidi Vidi lake. Since then the 
site of the Stadium has been shifted to the St. John’s Housing Corporation Area, 
where a larger area is available for construction of Fair buildings, which are a con- 
dition of the Government grants. 
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The members of the Massey Commission, besides hearing briefs on Newfound- 
land Radio and Education, also did some sight-seeing during their stay. One of their 
visits was to the large, modern fresh-fish plant operated by Job Brothers on the 
southside of the harbor of St. John’s At the time of the Commission's hearings in 
St. John's, CBC officials were also present. Picture shows, left to right, Mrs. E. bl, 
Bushnell, W. F. Galgay, Nfid. Director, CBC Regional; E. L. Bushnell, Program Director 
of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Toronto; R. G. O'Brien, Program Director, CBC 
St. John's; Dr. Hilda Neatby; Dr. Norman MacKenzie; Archibald Day, Secretary te 
Commission; Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey; Father Georges-Henri Levesque; George Young, 
CBC International Service, Montreal. 


The Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency Iidebrando Antoniutti of Ottawa, five 
bishops—Bishop Skinner, Auxiliary Bishop of St. John’s, Bishop O'Reilly of St. 
Georges, Bishop O'Neill of Hr. Grace, Bishop MacDonald of Antigonish, and Bishop 
Leverman, Auxiliary Bishop of Halifax; numerous Monsignori and priests from the 
province and the mainland, and a vast congregation of the faithful filled the R. C. 


Cathedral for the Requiem Mass and funeral obsequies of His Grace Archbishop 


Roche. The ceremony was also attended by high civil and military officials, and was 
broadcast over CBC Regional. The late Archbishop of St. John’s was laid to rest in 
the crypt under the High Altar. Picture shows the imparting of Final Absolution to 
the remains of the dead Prelate. 
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Biggest political news of the year broke in October when the Liberal member 
for the district of White Bay, Samuel Drover, accused the government of ‘“‘letting 
down" his district. Claiming the Liberal Government had not lived up to its cam- 
paign promises, especialy with regard to road communications in isolated White Bay, 
Drover denounced it in interviews with press and radio. He was summarily expelled 
from the Liberal Party by Premier Smallwood though subsequent reports indicated he 
had the support of his district. Picture shows Samuel Drover talking with Prime Min- 
ister St Laurent on occasion of latter’s Federal Campaign Tour in Newfoundland. 


One of the biggest building contracts ever handed to a St. John's firm was that 
made between the Provincial Government and the Horwood Lumber Company last 
June. Contract initiated the first stage of the St. John’s Slum Clearing project. Here 
Minister without Fortfolio, O. L. Vardy, M.H.A., St. John’s West, signs the contract 
while officials of the Horwood Lumber Company and Central Morigage and Housing 
Corporation look on. Project called for 35 buildings, apartments housing one hun- 
drei and forty units, and is situated between the Ebsary Estate near Mundy Pond 
and Cashin Avenue Two types of self-contained apartments are being erected which 
will take care of the people now living between Carter's Hil! and Brazil’s Square. 
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The elevation of Memorial University College to the level of a degree-conferring 
University in 1949 sow the institution and introduction of the various branches of the 
Canadian Officers Training Corps and University Naval Training Division. The winter 
of 1949-50 saw cadets from the University going through their paces at regular drill 
sessions, and the summer of 1950 saw them off to Officers Training Camps on the 
mainland, and at sea in R.C.N. ships. Here University Naval Troining Cadets stand 
to for inspection. 


Some hundreds of Newfoundianders went back into military uniform during the 
year as Canada’s preparedness recruiting program got in stride in the Island as well 
as on the mainland. Ali three services were open for volunteers for active and reserve 
forces but most conspicuous recruiting was for the Army's Special Force created for 
assistance to United Nations units in Korea. At the end of the year 71 Newfound- 
landers were wearing the Special Service shoulder patch, two of whom are shown 
below, left to right, Harold H. Winsor and Ronald Chancey, both of St. John's. 
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An outstanding chapter in the commercial history of the Island came in Sep- 
tember when the firm of James Baird Ltd., with extensive premises at St. John’s, Bell 
Island, and Marystown, P.B., closed its doors. Started in 1853 by David and James 
Baird, partners in a Dry Goods establishment on Water Street West, the firm oper- 
ated as Baird Bros. unti! the fire of 1892. In 1894 the Hon. James Baird, famous in 
Newfoundland history as the man who won his case about the lobs‘er factories of the 
West Coast before the Privy Council, started up again and continued until fire aga’n 
destroyed his premises in 1908. The present building was then erected. Bairds 
staged a giant sale which had shoppers queved up on the sidewalks for weeks. 


In Newfoundland from time immemorial the Trouting Season opens on the 24th 
of May, Empire Day. Traditions have grown up around the “24th’’, and stories o7 
fishermens’ catches are on the way to becoming legendary. By car, bus and train 
the Nimrods head for pend and stream, and in recent years the women have been 
going as well in ever-increasing numbers. However, the “‘Trouters Train’’ or ‘‘Troute:’s 
Special’’ is the most traditional means of getting to the wide-open spaces. . Un- 
willing to break with Newfoundland traditions, the C.N.R. despatched the regular 
“Trouters Special’, shown here with smiling hopefuls on the “‘brakes”’. 
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L. J. Harnum, late of the Newfoundland 
Industrial Development Board, is well 
fitted for his new duties in the field of 
public service. 


HOUSE burns in the night, 

a ship goes grinding over a 
reef, a rainstorm sends an ava- 
lanche of stones and clay over the 
homes of hard-working people. . 
in such an hour the cry goes out 
for aid. It goes in many direc- 
tions, falls on many ears, but no- 
where does it find a readier, surer 
response than from the Red Cross. 
And when the call goes out from 
now on, and the machinery of the 
Red Cross in Newfoundland be- 
gins to move, the hand on the 
lever will be that of Louis John 
Harnum, since November, 1950, 
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COMMISSIONER 
OF THE RED GROSS 


Commissioner for the Newfound- 
land Branch of the Canadian Red 
Cross. 


Born January 25th, 1889 at 
Heart’s Delight, Trinity Bay, the 
son of the late Edmund and 
Susanna Harnum, “L.J.”, as he is 
familiarly known, was educated at 
the Church of England School, 
Greenspond, and at Bishop Feild 
College, St. John’s. He taught 
school from 1904 to 1911, and in 
1916 became Secretary and Man- 
ager of the Empire Steam Laun- 
dry in St. John’s, eventually be- 
coming its Managing Director. 
From 1916 to 1943 he presided 
over the working of the only 
steam laundry in the country, and 
by dint of great efforts and per- 
severance brought it to the status 
of a ‘going concern’ with improve- 
ments and modernizations direct- 
ed to greater efficiency. 


Then the blow fell. A fire of 
unknown origin completely de- 
stroyed the plant in April, 1943. 
Other men would have been pro- 
strated by such a blow. In fact 
even L. J. Harnum found himself 
reeling, in a daze. The work of a 
lifetime, of almost 28 years of 
labor was destroyed overnight. 
But though he did not know it, 
life for L. J. Harnum was not be- 
ginning at forty—but at fifty-one. 
His greatest work was still ahead 
of him. 


For years, for generations, peo- 
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ple in Newfoundland had been 
discussing the matter of new 
industries, more development. 
Shortly after the outbreak of 
World War Two a decisive step 


was taken in this’ direction. 
Around 1942 the Newfoundland 
Industrial Development Board 
was created. It was a non-profit 
organization, incorporated by 
statute, and financed jointly by 
Government and private’ sub- 
scription. It was dedicated to the 


task of contributing by investiga- 
tion, study and research, to the 
development of industrial em- 
ployment in Newfoundland. With 
this end in view it welcomed in- 
quiries relating to potential de- 
velopments, and undertook, 
through its direct and associated 
facilities, to prepare factual re- 
ports based on the best knowledge 
of the subject that was available. 
Reports prepared on its own 
initiative were also available to 
interested persons and the Direc- 
tor was always available for con- 
Sultation about the services that 
the Board might render. 
Unfortunately, the first Direc- 
tor, Mr. Claude Fraser, died 
shortly after taking office and the 
new organization was left without 
a head. At this juncture, the 
Executive seized on Mr. Harnum 
as a likely mentor of the affairs 
of the Board, until a new Director 
with the necessary technical 
knowledge might be secured. In 
1943 Mr. Harnum became Secre- 
tary of the Newfoundland Indus- 
trial Development Board. In the 
next four years while the Board 
sought for a Director he combined 
the offices of Secretary and Trea- 
surer, as well as Assistant Direc- 
tor, and did so in a manner that 


won the admiration, not only of 
his local colleagues, but also of 
high officials of the American In- 
dustrial Development Corpora- 
tion, of which he was a member 
for six years and a Director for 
three years. 


As a matter of fact he is still a 
member, and this position arising 
out of his capable representation 
of Newfoundland at the confer- 
ences of the AIDC is one of the 
most treasured leaves in L. J. 
Harnum’s album of memories. 
When a few months ago he sub- 
mitted his resignation on the 
occasion of the breakup of the 
Industrial Development Board 
and his acceptance of the post of 
Red Cross Commissioner, he was 
almost overwhelmed by the un- 
solicited and quite unexpected 
trbutes which poured into him 
from all over the United States, 
from affiliated branches of the 
AIDC which includes’ various 
Chambers of Commerce, Railroad 
Organizations, Industrial Groups 
and so on. Of its 125 members, 
six come from Canada, and the 
fact that he is one of the six is a 
feather that L. J. Harnum is 
proud to wear in his cap. The 
upshot of it all was that the AIDC 
did not accept his resignation, and 
is seeking a way by which, even 
though the Industral Development 
Board is out of the picture, they 
can retain him in some sort of 
honorary capacity. 


Mr. Harnum looks back on his 
work with the Newfoundland In- 
dustrial Development Board as 
the most creative period of his 
life so far. He is as proud of his 
letters of appreciation from his 
American associates as another 
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man might be proud of the highest 
honors in church or state. Genial, 
sociable, and a good mixer, L. J. 
Harnum could not fail to make a 
hit with any groups or individuals 
with whom he came in contact 
either in business or on the social 
plane. A down-to-earth realist, a 
good after-dinner speaker able to 
rise to any occasion, the fact that 
‘there’s no nonsense about him’ 
serves to indicate why he was so 
popular and why he has been 
chosen to head an organization 
whose activities deal with real- 
ities, with people of every class, 
and with any sort of emergency. 


While he publicizes his hobbies 
as fishing and motoring, he once 
pursued another hobby which 
gave him a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and gave others a great deal 
of pleasure. From 1935 to 1938 
he published a series of articles on 
“Great Hymns and their Writers” 
in the St. John’s Evening Tele- 
gram. They appeared anonymous- 
ly but the news always leaks out 
and he still recalls with delight 
the many appreciative letters he 
received. 


Though not so active now in 
fraternal and service groups, Mr. 
Harnum comes fitted to his new 
task by reason of much earlier 
experience in such organizations. 
He is an ex-member of the Rotary 
Club, and has held many posts in 
the Masonic Fraternity, such as 
Past Master of Lodger Tasker, 
Past Grand King of the Grand 
Chapter, Past High Priest of 
Shannon Chapter. For his Ma- 
sonic services he holds Honor 
Ranks of Past President of the 
Masonic Club, Grand Senior Dea- 
con of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
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land, and Past Grand Senior War- 
den of the Grand Lodge of Nova 
Scotia. 


The insight into fraternal and 
service work gained in such capac- 
ities has given him a substantial 
background and foundation on 
which he can depend when the 
occasion arises. Already he has 
been in action. Hardly had he 
received his appointment when 
the Red Cross was called upon to 
assist a family whose home had 
been destroyed by fire in the mid- 
dle of the night. The call came 
at one p.m. and within three 
hours a crate of clothes and other 
necessities was on its way. 


From the Red Cross’s new 
headquarters in the former Gul- 
brandsen home on Duckworth 
Street East, which commands a 
wonderful view of the Narrows, 
L. J. Harnum will direct the activ- 
ities in this area of one of the 
greatest agencies of mercy in exis- 
tence. The fine modern home has 
been remodelled to suit the needs 
of the workers, and an extension 
added which houses the office of 
the Junior Red Cross, and a base- 
ment bursting with clothing and 
footwear, from which only a 
couple of months ago the crew of 
a shipwrecked trawler were 
completely fitted out. 


The old Newfoundland Indus- : 


tiral Development Board is no 
more, and the Secretary-Trea- 
surer will issue no more annual 
reports of its efforts to develop 
new industries and create new 
jobs for Newfoundlanders. But L. 
J. Harnum is still a man to be 
heard from, and the future of the 
Red Cross in Newfoundland is in 
capable and sympathetic hands. 
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FISH AND BREWIS 


by A. R. SCAMMELL 


KIPPER JOE CAINES moved 

the small graple out of his 
way and sat down on the stage- 
head longside his friend Uncle 
Jasper Cooper. Joe was munch- 
ing a giant carrot he had pulled 
from the garden on his way down 
and at the sight Uncle Jasper 
turned away his head and shud- 
dered. 

“Mornin’ Uncle Jasp, you not 
out on the trawls today? I’m not 
out cause I had some hayin’ to do. 
I mowed a bit there in front of 
the cellar an’ then me legs give 
out again. I figgered though that 
everybody else was out except me. 
What’s the trouble? No bait?” 


“Plenty of bait Joe boy. To tell 
the truth I don’t feel so good. 
Stummick’s been botherin’ me.” 

“That so? I was ‘lowin’ now 
you got Mary home from the 
States to cook for you, you’d have 
it a lot better than you have had 
it since your missus passed away 
last March.” 

“Cook for me!” Uncle Jasper’s 
high cackle had a touch of 
hysteria in it. ‘“That’s the trouble. 
She don’t cook for me. Mary’s got 
a lot of new-fangled notions about 
grub. Says we’ve been eatin’ 
wrong all our lives. She _ got 
books and everything to prove it. 
She says all that’s wrong with you 
is that you don’t eat brown 
bread.” 

Joe’s teeth stopped half-way 
through the carrot. “Did she learn 


ve been foolish all along lettin’ 
you bamboozle me with your 


and 
indig- 
diet-conscious 


vitamines an’ proteins 
starches,” Uncle Jasper 
nantly told his 
daughter. ‘I’ve et meat without 
potatoes, vegetables without 
puddin’, bread without tea, but 
I'm drawin’ the line at Fish 
WITHOUT Brewis!”’ 
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that when she took her nuyjse’s 
trainin’?” 

“I spose so.” Uncle Jasper sigh- 
ed. “All she talks about is vita- 
mines, that’s little things in your 
grub that’s supposed to keep you 
healthy. There’s millions of ’em 
accordin’ to Mary. She only been 
home three weeks an’ I han’t had 
had a square meal since she come. 
Aranges an’ salads, that’s what I 
been livin’ on. Or bidin’ on I 
should say. If it don’t alter soon 
I won’t have strength enough to 
row out to me trawls, let alone 
pick the fish off.” Here the old 
man took out his pipe with trem- 
bling hands and began to fill it 
from a new plug. 

“Mary’s even trying to make me 
give up baccy. Says there’s nickle- 
teen in it. Whatever that is. No, 
that’s not a vitamine. Mary says 
’tis poison. But the way I got it 
figgered out the nickleteen might 
kill the vitamines. That’s me 
only hope.” 

“Look here Jasp, you’re in a 
bad way.” Joe tried to cheer him. 
“Here have the rest of this carrot. 
I don’t like ’em much raw.” 

“No boy, can’t touch it. I liked 
a raw carrot as well as the next 
one atween meals. But I’m turn- 
ed agin ’em now, teetotally turn- 
ed. To see one of them red divils 
grinnin’ up at me from a dry 
dinner plate, chock full of vita- 
mines accordin’ to Mary and with 
no duff on the heel of it—No Joe 
—makes me shudder.” 

Joe threw the carrot top in the 
water and took out a battered 
briar. “You sure got a problem 
Uncle Jasp. Why don’t you take 
a stand and tell Mary to cook 
what you want to eat?” 

The old man puffed at his pipe. 
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“Well Joe in the first place you 
don’t know Mary. She’s mighty 
sot on this vitamine business. And 
then again I thought at first there 
might be something in it. You 
know, she bein’ away to the States 
an’ a nurse. I hoped after a day 
or two she’d kinda get over it. 
But she’s gettin’ worse. I tell ’ee 
she’s gettin’ worse!” His voice 
rose again in desperation. “She 
got menus plastered all over the 
kitchen walls for every day in the 
week. Only last night she was 
sayin’ liver was good for night- 
blindness. Now look Joe did you 
ever know me to be night-blind?” 

“No, Jasp, can’t say I have.” 

“Darn right you can’t. I can 
pick me way home on a dark night 
from a game of cards now as well 
as ever I could. But just because 
I fell through a hole in the flake- 
longers one night on the way up 
from the stage Mary thinks I’m 
night-blind. Now she’ll have her 
eye on the liver of everything 
that’s killed in this harbour from 
a bull-bird to the government 


bull. An’ I never could come 


liver.” 

Joe patted his friend’s arm. 
“Now, now skipper don’t give way 
to it.” Suddenly he had an idea. 
“T’ll tell you what. Come up to 
my house to dinner. We got fish 
and brewis.” 

“Fish and brewis?” Uncle Jas- 
per’s tone was reverent. “And 
scruncheons?” 

“And scruncheons. Mary needn’t 


know. And if she does, what 


odds?” 

“If I can get outside a good 
meal of fish and brewis once more 
I think I could stand up to her.” 

“That’s the ticket Jasp. There’s 
Jane calling. Nothing’ like fish 
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and brewis to take the taste of 
them salads out of your mouth.” 

A few minutes later Jane placed 
a heaped-up plate before her 
guest. Joe beamed. 

“There you are skipper. Not a 
vitamine in a skiff-load. And we 
got doughboys an’ lasses sauce 
comin’ up.” 

“By golly Joe’, Uncle Jasper 
said an hour later, “I feel like I 
could haul every trawl out there 
with one hand tied behind me 
back. And I think I'll have a 
little talk to Mary tonight about 
vitamins A, B, and C. And I 
might touch on D and E.” 

Mary was down on the stage- 
head that evening when her father 
came in with half a punt-load of 
cod. She watched him pitch-fork 
the big ones up on the platform. 

“Gee, dad you must be strong. 
The food I’m giving you must be 
agreeing with you all right in 
spite of your complaints. Did you 
eat all those raw onions I put in 
your break-box?”’ 

The old man _ avoided her 
glance. He was thinking of how 
he had hooked those same onions 
on the last five trawl-hooks when 
his caplin ran out. 

“Yes, m’ dear. I lowered ’em 
down out there on the trawl.” 

“That’s good. Now come up to 
supper.” After the lettuce and 
cabbage salad and fruit cup wash- 
ed down with Ovaltine, the old 
man thought he’d better make his 
stand before the memory of the 
fish and brewis wore off. 

“Look here Mary, I’m gettin’ 
tired of this kind of food. I want 


some herrin’ and potatoes cooked, 
an’ salt beef and doughboys an’ 
fish and brewis. 
ballast to it.” 


Something with 


“Now, father, do we have to go 
through all that again? What’s 
the good of my learning anything 
new if you won’t let me put it into 
practice? By the way, I’ve been 
worrying about your minerals 
today. You haven’t had much 
iron lately.” 

“Tron? Do you mean to tell me 
I got to eat iron?” 

“Certainly dad. Without iron 
your blood gets too thin and 
watery.” 


“Well, that’s better than gettin’ 
gallstones. Alec Dowell used to 
chew on wire nails and that’s 
what he died with — gallstones.” 
Then sarcastically, “Howsumever, 
if you’re set on it Mary cook it 
my way will you? Let’s have 
graple-soup. I got an old trawl- 
graple down stage with one claw 
gone, that I bet’ll make a snortin’ 
pot of soup.. I won’t even take off 
the half-a-fathom of tarred 
manila rope that’s on it. That'll 
do for seasonin’. Har! har!” 


Uncle Jasper’s laugh had an 
edge to it. While Mary’s back 
was turned he daringly reached 
up his hand, unfastened a recipe 
for carrot-casserole from the wall 
and stuck it in the flame of the 
stove fire for a _ pipe-lighter. 
Leaving clouds of indignant 
smoke behind him in the kitchen 
the old man went down to split 
and salt his day’s catch. 


When he returned about two 
hours later he said to Mary, “I 
brought up a fish, it’s out in the 
porch cleaned and ready for the 
pot. Thought we might have fish 
and brewis tomorrow.” 


Mary hesitated. She sensed the 
stiffening of her father’s attitude 
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and felt some sort of a compro- 
mise was in order. She poured 
some hot water out into the dish 
pan before she answered. 


“All right father. I may cook 
some tomorrow if you don’t get 
out fishing.” 


Next day it was blowing a small 
gale from the nor-west in the 
early morning and the boats stay- 
ed tied up at the wharves. Uncle 
Jasp went bragging to Joe Caines 
about the day’s menu. 


“Y’know Joe, never thought 
she’d give in that aisy. But I 
spose she’ll get it back on me one 
way or another. She was talking 
mineral last night an’ accordin’ to 
the price they’re chargin’ us this 
summer for sheet iron and felt 
tins my cost of livin’ is due for a 
rise. By the way, Joe, how are 
your legs today? I han’t seen you 
out in the garden this mornin’.” 


“No, I tried it but had to give 
it up. Don’t seem to have any 
strength in ’em. I'll be glad when 
the hospital boat docks here. I 
want to find out what the trouble 
is. Operator’s expectin’ her today 
if the wind drops.” 

“That’s a good idea Joe. Dunno 
but I might go aboard myself for 
a check-up. We’ll go together.” 

Uncle Jasper entered the house 
breakfast time in sparkling antici- 
pation of the fish and brewis. In 
each hand he held two eggs which 
he had just gathered from the 
hen house. 

“More hen fruit, Mary me maid. 
You’ll be able to whip up another 
one of them snow puddins with 
the whites.” Chuckling he went 
out in the porch to put them in 
the lard-tin where they were 
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always kept. Before doing so 
however, he looked around to see 
how much hard bread Mary had 
soaking for brewis. But all he 
could see in preparation for the 
meal was the fish he had brought 
in the night before. Puzzled, he 
hurried back to the kitchen and 
Mary. 


“Where have you got the brewis 
soakin’ Mary?” 


“We’re not having the brewis 
this morning, father. Just the fish. 
We’ll have the brewis some other 
meal. I’ve been telling you that 
you can’t mix starches and pro- 
teins. There’s protein in fish and 
starch in brewis.” 


“What!” The old man was hor- 
rified. “Do you mean to stand 
there Mary, a born Newfound- 
lander and tell me you’re separ- 
atin’ fish and brewis? Sure ‘tis 
like separatin’ man and wife.” 


“Now, dad don’t be foolish.” 


“Don’t be foolish!” Her father 
was lashing himself into a rage, 
“I’ve been foolish all along lettin’ 
you bamboozle me with your vita- 
mines an’ proteins and starches. 
I’ve been patient the good Lord 
knows. |’ve et meat without 
potatoes, vegetables without pud- 
din’, bread without tea, but I’m 
drawin’ the line at fish without 
brewis!” 


Swinging his arms and dancing 
with rage Uncle Jasp let go one 
of the eggs which promptly fell on 
the hot stove and fired. Mary 
calmly scooped it into the stove, 
She tried to weather the storm. 


“If I’m going to cook for you 
father you must eat what I pre- 
pare for you.” 
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“But you’re not goin’ to cook 
for me any more, me fine, young 
lady unless you act sensible. T’ll 
board out over with Joe Caines. 
An’ tomorrow mornin’ I’m goin’ 
to get rid of that new wallpaper 
of yours,” pointing to the recipe- 
hung walls. “I don’t like the pat- 
tern. Now you get some hard 
bread in soak right away and 
I’ll go out to the pork-barrel and 
get a piece of fat back for 
secruncheons. We’ll have the fish 
and brewis for supper. It’ll take 
that long for the bread to soak 
right. An’ I’m not touchin’ a bite 
till that’s ready to eat, so don’t 
spare the brewis,” he roared the 
last as Mary, intimidated at last 
by his threat of boarding out, took 
down the brewis-bag and went 
out to fill it. Her father planked 
half a stick of Beaver down on 
the table. “Nickleteen ‘ll keep 
me alive till supper time,” he an- 
nounced grimly. 


The wind had dropped steadily 
during the day and around two 
o'clock the hospital boat arrived 
and tied up at the Government 
wharf. Many flocked aboard for 
medical attention of all kinds. 
Aunt Sally Matthews as usual was 
ome of the first on deck. She 
wanted more of “them pink pills” 
the doctor had given her the 
Spring before for her internal 
trouble. They had helped her a 
lot. Joe Ploughman, Navy Joe he 
was called, was anxious to get 
permission to take the cast off his 
left knee, hurt while hauling a 


load of birch wood for the parson. 
Young Billy Martin was there 
holding on to his mother’s hand. 
His eyes had been sore ever since 
he had measles around Can- 
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dlemas. The Custom House officer 
hobbled down on the ball of one 
foot and the heel of the other. 
He had a festered toe caused by a 
“sparbel” in his shoe and a day’s 
berry picking. 


Uncle Jasper helped Joe Caines 
over the gunnel and looked about 
him. 


“Looks like the doctor’s in for 
a busy day Joe. Quite a crowd 
here. Hello Bill, heard you were 
goin’ to give the docor all your 
teeth.” His greeting was directed 
at a tall, lean man sitting on the 
cabin deck, whittlin’. 


“He can have ’em all except the 
one I nips the castnet with,” 
chuckled Bill. “I got two letters 
inked on that one so the doctor 
can see it. C. T. Stands for 
Castnet Tooth.” 


“He’s a card, he is all right,” 
said Joe when the laughter had 
died down. “Hello, looks like 
there’s two doctors aboard this 
trip. Who’s the doc down aft?” 
he asked one of the crew. 


“That’s Dr. Parsons, Bert I 
think his first name is. Just fresh 
out of college I heard. He was 
born around these parts.” 


“Well I should say he was,” 
commented Uncle Jasper. “Born 
and reared up right here in this 
little harbour and went to school 
with my Mary. Well, well, Bert 
Parsons a real doctor and back 
here tendin’ folk he lived 
amongst.” He muttered to himself. 
“Wait till I tell Mary he’s back 
from college. That’ll take her 
mind off of her vitamines.” Then 
louder to Joe, “I was shareman 
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with his father Skipper Dick, 
three summers on the lower 
Labrador. That was in the Mar- 
garet B., I mind. Joe, me bucko, 
’tis Doc Parsons we got to see. 
He’ll overhaul them legs of yours 
an’ maybe get me straightened out 
on me diet. Come on!” 


Dr. Parsons greeted the two 
cronies in his hearty way. Uncle 
Jasper started to brag of his close 
associaton with the young man’s 
father. 


“Ah now, me boy, them was the 
days. Skipper Dick, that’s your 
father, thought the world of 
Jasper Cooper. Jasp, he’d say, 
there’s always a berth for you 
aboard the Margaret B.” Then 
turning to Joe. “Doc, this is a 
friend of mine, Joe Caines. You 
wouldn’t know him. He moved 
down here from up the bay after 
you left for college. Now Joe tell 
the doctor what ails you. I bet 
he can put his finger right on the 
trouble.” 


Joe spoke up. “It’s me legs 
doc. They’ve give right out on me 
lately. Been bad for some time. 
I can’t get about at all without 
me stick. An’ there don’t seem to 
be any feelin’ in ’em below me 
knees.” 


Dr. Parsons soon made his 
examination. “Well Skipper Joe, 
I can tell you what the trouble is. 
Beri-beri. It’s a slow disease 
brought on by improper diet and 
lack of vitamins. Ever hear of 
vitamins?” 


Joe looked at the doctor and 
then at his friend. “Better ask 
Uncle Jasp,” he grinned. He’s the 
expert on vitamines.” 

Uncle Jasper squirmed. So 
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there was something in it after 
all. Well, he didn’t want to be 
shown up in front of Dick Par- 
son’s son. 


“Well, Uncle Jasp,” smiled Dr. 
Bert, “are you vitamin-conscious? 
I wouldn’t have thought it.” 


“Not exactly doc,” stammered 
the old fellow. “Just a few things 
I picked up from me daughter 
Mary. She’s home now from the 
States, a nurse, and she’s quite a 
smart girl. Pretty too. Yes, sir, 
a smart and pretty girl. Now I 
should say if you’ll pardon me doe 
for buttin’ in, that Joe here hasn't 
been gettin’ enough vitamine B. 
I'll bet he hasn’t been eatin’ 
enough fruit or vegetables or 
brown bread, an’ I daresay he’s 
been mixin’ his starches an’ pro- 
teins.” 


“God bless my soul,” Dr. Bert 
exclaimed. “That’s just what he 
has been doing, I’ll warrant.” 


Now Joe came to life. “Look 
here Jasper, I thought you told 
me...” Here he became awake 
that his friend was making all 
sorts of facial contortions at him 
and winking. Jasper had kicked 
him twice in the shins but because 
of the beri-beri Joe didn’t feel if 
He ended lamely, “What do you 
mean, mixin’ starches and prd- 
teins?” 


Jasper eyed the doctor sly 
watching for his reaction. “Well,” 
he said, “like eatin’ fish and 
brewis together in the same meal 
*stead of separatin’ ’em for differs 
ent meals.” 


“Separatin’ fish and brewis!” 
Joe roared in agony at the 
thought. “No, no, if I got to come 
te that my legs can stay like they 
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be. I'll be wheeled to the table 
in a wheel chair before I’ll do 
that.” 

“Now, now,” soothed the doctor, 
“don’t get riled up boys. There’s 
no need of going so far as that. 
Separatin’ fish and brewis! Who- 
ever heard of the like? You won’t 
find that in any book on diet. I 
think Mary went a bit too far 
there, Uncle Jasp, if that idea 
came from her. That’s more than 
flesh and blood could stand. I’d 
like a good meal of fish and 
brewis right now.” Then musing- 
ly to himself, “Well, well, pretty 
Mary Cooper a nurse. Why didn’t 
I keep in touch with her?” 

The doctor gave the two old 
codgers a little heart to heart talk 
“man fashion” as Joe said after- 
wards, on food and diet. 


“T know this is a bit hard to 
swallow boys,” said he, “in more 
Ways than one, but if you don’t 
try to see some sense in it, you’ll 
suffer for it like Joe there. Now, 
don’t try to change your eating 
habits all at once. You know it 
takes a codfish a little while to 
change over from one kind of bait 
to another. If he’s full of caplin 
he won’t take squid at first. Now 
we humans are something like 
that. Ease off gradually on those 
heavy, starchy foods and eat more 
fruit and vegetables and drink 
more milk and eat whole wheat 
bread.” 


“By gum, Jasper,” said Joe as 
they got up to leave, “looks like 
we'll have to change boardin’ 
houses. You don’t like Mary’s 
cooking so you'll have to eat with 
my old woman and if I’m goin’ 
to get well Mary’s board ought to 
be just right for me.” 


Dr. Parsons had a twinkle in 
his eye as he waited to see how 
the old man would handle that 
broadside. Uncle Jasper thought 
of his threat to Mary and then 
looked at Joe stumbling to his 
feet and reaching for his stick. 
“Well,” he owned up with a grin, 
“I guess I’ll have to get used to 
it. Ill think of them vitamines 
goin’ down an’ tacklin’ the beri- 
beri germs. By the way doc is 
your wife aboard?” 

“Wife!”, the doctor laughed. 
“I’ve been too busy getting to be 
a doctor to have much time for 
the women.” 


The old man struck a match and 
put the flame to his half-empty 
pipe. “Just like Mary. She was 
determined to be a nurse after 
you went away to be a doctor. 
That’s how she come to know so 
much about grub. But like you 
said just now, she’s apt to go a 
bit too far. That’s why I wish 
you could have a little chat to 
her. You could straighten out her 
thinkin’ about a lot of things doc. 
She’d be delighted to see you 
again, dee-lighted. An’ you could 
tell her—you know, what you said 
about easin’ off on the ballast 
gradual-like. She’d take it better 
from you. Come over to supper.” 


“Well, now that’s a thought,” 
said Doc Parsons briskly, “per- 
haps I could. We’re staying here 
all night and moving on tomorrow 
if the weather stays civil. Yes, 
tell Mary I’ll be there with bells 
on. By the way,” his tone dropped 
confidentially, ‘“What’s the 
menu, a salad?” 


“No”, chortled Uncle Jasp. 


“Fish an’ brewis Doc, Fish and 
Brewis!” 
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ANSWERS ON PAGE 30 


Argyle—came to Newfoundland 
for the Reid Newfoundland 
Company February 19th, 1900. 
Used as a coastal boat until? 

Bear—a sealing steamer of 468 
tons. Came to Newfoundland 
in 1874. What became of her? 

Clyde—a Reid Newfoundland 
Company ship. First arrived 
March 18th, 1900. Sistership 
to the Argyle and used as a 
coastal boat until when? 

Dundee — another Reid - owned 
coastal steamer. Lost in 1919. 
Where? 

Ethie — an old Newfoundland 
coastal boat. Wrecked at 
Martin’s Point between Bonne 
Bay and Cow Head. When? 

Fiona — arrived January 29th, 
1889. Sold to a St. John’s 
firm in 1918. Name the firm. 

Glencoe—arrived New Year’s Day, 
1900. A Reid boat. Big sister 
of Argyle, Clyde and others. 
Where is she now? 

Hawk—originally H.M.S. Planet. 
Bought by Bowrings in 1866 
and used as a northern coastal 
boat. When and where was 
she lost? 

Invermore—criginally the Droms- 
dary. Came to Newfoundland 
June 20th, 1904. What hap- 
pened to her? 

Jane—a fast schooner of 55 tons 
used in the lumber trade in 
1843 by G. F. Bown. Sold as 
a sealer and coaster and com- 
manded at the ice by Capt. 
James. Sent out by a well 
known St. John’s firm which 
no longer exists. Can you 
name it? 
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Kyle—one of the best known 
Newfoundland coastal boats. 
Runs the northern Labrador 
route every summer. When 
did she first come to New- 
foundland? 

Lintrose—sold to Russia early in 
World War I. Arrived in 
Newfoundland May 9th, 1913 
for Reid Newfoundland Com- 
pany. What well known Cap- 
tain brought her over? 

Mastiff—lost at the seal hunt in 
1898. First arrived in New- 
foundland January 22nd, 1867. 
Brought in a total of 222,304 
seals. Was owned by a well 
known Harbor Grace firm. 
Can you name it? 

Nimrod — arrived in Newfound+ 
land February 26th, 1867. 
Sold to an English firm in 
1907 and lost in 1908. Brought 
in a total of 354,792 seals. In 
1882 she was the “first af 
rival” with 8,109 pelts. Who 
commanded her at that time? 

Orient—a brigantine of Carboneagr, 
Left Montreal Novembef, 
1874, and was not heard from 
until May, 1875, when two of 
her crew of nine men turned 
up. The others had died. 
Where had she been? 

Plover—came to Newfoundland 
for Bowrings in 1877 as @ 
coastal boat. Was she a “hoo 
doo” ship? She arrived im 
March and in May cut down 
the schooner Trixie H drown- 
ing three men and _ two 
women. In August she ran 
aground on the Skerries. In 
November she was wrecked 
at Twillingate but afterwards 
refloated. What finally hap- 
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lost- be- 


pened to her? Victoria—packet boat, 


Quits—a schooner of La Poile. tween Harbor Grace and 

Left Burgeo for home Febru- Portugal Cove September 9th, 

ary 3rd, 1868. Capt. Poole, 1850, with her crew of four. 

four seamen and three pas- What was a packet boat? 

sengers aboard. Two of the Walrus—another sealer. Came to 

passengers were a well known Newfoundland 1870 and was 

clergyman and his wife, mar- “first arrival’ that spring 

ried only a short time. Who under Capt. P. Mullowney 

was he? (All were lost except with 8000 seals. Was “first 

the Captain and the parson). arrival” in 1871, Capt. J. 
Regulus — arrived in Newfound- Mullowney with 10,044, and 

land June 14th, 1897. Was again in 1880 under Capt. Joe 

lost at Petty Harbor Motion Barbour with 13,500. In 1894 

October 23rd, 1910. How a dynamite explosion on 

many men were lost with her? board killed two men. She 
Southern Cross — came to New- was lost at the ice in 1908. 

foundland in 1901 and in her Her tonnage was 183 and in 

time brought in a total of her time she brought in 

132,060 seals. She was com- 287,259 seals. In 1880 Capt. 

manded by Capt. Darius Barbour took her to the ice 

Blandford and on her first three times for a total of 

voyage to the ice brought in 24,831 seals that spring. Her 

26,563 seals in the record trip first trip that year was record 

of 10 days, 22% hours. Lost time until beaten by the « 

on her way in from the Gulf Southern Cross in 1901. By 

seal hunt March 3lst, 1914. how much time was she 

How many men went down beaten? 

with her?- 5 Teer —Can you name this vessel? 
Tigress—Brought out by Harvey She came to Newfoundland in 

& Co. in 1873 and used as a 1880 and was lost the same 

sealer until she was lost at the year. Was 172 tons and 

ice April 2nd, 1875. Her brought in 522 seals. 

boilers blew up killing 21 Young Harp—There is a well 

men. She was commanded by known ship today of that 

Capt. I. Bartlett and brought name, but the first one was a 

in a total of 13,746 seals. In sealer of 96 tons carrying 34 

her first year she rescued the men to the ice. She sailed 

19 survivors of an_ illfated from Port de Grave under | 

Arctic expedition. The men Capt. T. Peyton — in what ie 

had lived on the ice 197 days. year? F 

The Tigress landed them in Z........ —In 1851 J. & W. Stewart Ts 

St. John’s May 12th. Can you advertised as follows: Capt. He 

name the expedition? H. Flynn in the Z......... will call ; 
Unicorn—a brig of Trinity. Sail- off Cork and land passengers, 

ed for the ice March Ist,, 1834, provided a sufficient number 

with Captain J. Delaney and offer. To sail on December 

35 men. What happened? 27th. Can you name this one? 
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A. G. FLASHBACKS: 


HOW THE SUPREME COURT CAME INTO BEING 


CENTURY and a quarter ago 

this month, consideration of 
the whole question of the admin- 
istration of justice in Newfound- 
land reached its logical conclu- 
sion. On the 2nd of January, 
1826, the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland was opened with due 
pomp and ceremony by Governor 
Sir Thomas Cochrane. 

Agitation had been going on for 
generations to correct the terrible 
abuses of law and order so pre- 
vaient since the days of the 
Fishing Admirals. In 1792 the 
Supreme Court of Judicature had 
been set up for one year, but was 
renewed annually till 1809. Dur- 
ing all this time its operations 
were hampered by the influence 
of the West Country merchants, 
and the reigning Justices were 
opposed at every turn. 

The result of the setting up of 
this Court was a complete inves- 
tigation of the system of New- 
foundland Justice by the British 
House of Commons, and in 1824 it 
passed the necessary Act under 
which the present Supreme Court 
of the Island was constituted 
under Royal Charter. 

Hitherto no definite qualifica- 
tions had been laid down for in- 
cumbents of the Bench, but under 
the new constitution the Chief 
Judge and the two Assistant 
Judges were required to be barris- 
ters in England or Ireland of at 
least three years’ standing. The 
Governor was permitted to divide 
the colony into three districts, 
which in his opinion were most 
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suitable for enabling the inhab- 
itants to attend the circuit courts 
which would be held therein. 
Authority was also given to the 
Governor to institute a court of 
civil jurisdiction on the coast of 
Labrador. 

So on that cold January morn- 
ing, the day after New Year’s 
Day, 1826, the Honourable Judges, 
the Honourable Lieut.-Colonel 
Burke, C. B., commanding His 
Majesty’s forces, the Magistrates 
and heads of all the public de- 
partments, civil and military, the 
Clergy, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Grand Jury, and mos€ 
of the principal inhabitants as-# 
sembled at the old Government 
House. There the oaths of office 
were administered to the Chief 
Judge and Assistant Judges, after 
which His Excellency delivered to 
the Chief Judge His Majesty’s 
Royal Charter, which was handed 
by the judge to the chief clerk of 
the Supreme Court, to be borne 
by him to the Court House, and 
there read. 

When these preliminaries were 
over the gathering formed into a 
procession according to a pre- 


arranged order and walked to the” 


Court House. There the Charter 
was solemnly read. At the end of 
the reading all the prisoners con- 
fined in the gaol (with the excep- 
tion of five of the worst offenders) 
were called to the bar, and, after 
a suitable admonition from the 
Chief Judge, were told that His 
Excellency the Governor had 
graciously granted them a pardon. 
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The judges appointed under the 
Act were Chief Justice R. A. 
Tucker, and Assistant Judges 
John William Molloy and Augus- 
tus DesBarres. Molloy held office 
for only a few months, and was 
succeeded by Assistant Judge E. 
B. Brenton in the following Sep- 
tember. 

The full dress of the Chief 
Justice as superior civil officer 
was appointed by the king—a 
blue coat, but no epaulettes or 
lappets, button-holes on the cuff 
and collar only, but the same pat- 
tern as worn by Lords-Lieuten- 
ant. The chief magistrate was 
ordered to wear a blue coat, with 
red cuffs and collar, buttons with 
crown, and G.R. cockade on the 
side of the hat. Constables were 
to wear blue coats and buttons, 
with the crown and G.R., a red 
Waistcoat with the same buttons, 
and a cockade on the hat, and 
Were required always to carry 
the insignia of office. 

The Supreme Court held its ses- 
sions in the Old Courthouse, near 
the site of the former Board of 
Works offices, until the building 
was destroyed by fire in 1846. For 
the next three years it met in the 
Old Factory on Garrison Hill. 
From 1849 to 1892 the Court met 
in the Market House, on the site 
of the. present Courthouse, until 
the great fire of 1892. From 1892 
to 1894 while the present court- 
house was being planned the 
Court assembled in the Colonial 
Building on Military Road. From 
1894 to 1904 while the Courthouse 
was being built the Court met at 
the Star Hall. In November, 1904, 
the Supreme Court of Newfound- 
land moved into present 
quarters. 


ANSWERS TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND QUIZ 
ON PAGE 27 


A—1940, when she was sold. 

B—Sold in 1884. 

C—1948. 

D—Wrecked near Gander 
Bay, December 26th, 1919. 

E—Wrecked at Martins 
Point between Cow Head 
and Bonne Bay Dec. 11th, 
1919. 

F—James Baird Ltd. for 
$13,500.00. 

G—oOn the St. John’s-Lewis- 
porte coastal service. 

H—Lost off Cape John May 
14th, 1876. 

I—Lost on Labrador July 
10th, 1914. 

J—J. & W. Stewart. 

K—May 20th, 1913. 

L—Capt. Spracklin. 

M—Ridley & Sons. 

N—Capt. James Joy. 

O—Lost on Anticosti Island. 

P—Foundered 70 miles off 
Cape Race January 5th, 
1890. 

Q—Rev. Chamberlain. 

R—Twenty. 

S—173. 

T—Polaris. 

U—Never since heard of. 

V—Private boat making a 
charge for carrying letters 
and passengers. 

W—tThirty minutes. 


X—Xanthus. 
Y—1854. 
Z—Zebulon. 
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He overcame problems seemingly too 
tough to overcome—and became a top- 
flight advertising man. 


by RONALD J. COOKE 


F A PRIZE were offered to the 

person who took the longest 
possible time to go from Burgeo, 
Newfoundland, to Montreal, Que- 
bec, Victor C. Curtis would prob- 
ably be right up with the winners. 
His record is four years, during 
which he covered almost 10,000 
miles between the time he left his 
home town and when he arrived 
in Canada’s biggest city. 

It wasn’t that Mr. Curtis had 
time to kill; the fact of the matter 
was that just before he left New- 
foundland the First World War 
broke out and Victor wanted to 
see a little action before he went 

“West”. So he joined the Royal 
Newfoundland Regiment while 
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ABROAD — 2lst in a Series 


Victor Charles 
Curtis 


still in his teens. Before long he 
found himself fighting on the 
Arras Front in France and then 
one day during an attack he was 
taken prisoner. His confinement 
lasted 22 months. 

“There were many times during 
that period,” says Mr. Curtis, 
“when I was quite sure that I 
would never get out alive. I had 
been a school teacher at Moreton’s 
Harbor on the island and didn’t 
have the physical stamina of some 
of the boys who had worked in 


the open and lived a more rugged 


life.” 

In spite of his slight physique 
Victor Curtis struggled through 
the months of torture. At day= 
light he and his fellow prisoners 
would be wakened with a prod 
from a bayonet and made to go 
and help construct a_ railway 
which was to carry trainloads of 
equipment from the rear up to 
the German fighting front. 

His father, Christopher Curtis, 
had been a teacher and lay-reader 
in Newfoundland, and Victor had 
a good knowledge of church-work, 
so on Sundays, even though he 
could hardly stand up he would 
preach a short sermon to the other 
prisoners. It was said later that 
this inspiration helped many of 
the men keep their sanity during 
the trying ordeal. 

Maybe it was inborn courage 
given to him by his stout forebears 
who came from England in the 
early 1800’s and settled on New- 
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foundland’s rocky coast or maybe 
it was just a fierce desire to live. 
Anyway, whatever the answer, 
when the Allies finally won the 
war they found Curtis still alive. 
It had been reported in New- 
foundland that he had been killed 
and for many months his parents 
had assumed that he was dead. 


A Second Battle to Fight 
And so it was that in tne year 


1919 a thin man in his early 
twenties arrived in Montreal with 
the intention of studying medicine 
at McGill University. Shortly 
after he began studying he met 
and married Annie Lochiel of a 
small Ontario town. Victor en- 
visioned a successful career of 
medicine ahead, but his war years 
had left him with a touch of 
bronchitis and it soon became ap- 
parent that the condition was 
changing into something more 
serious. 

_ One day a doctor examined him 
and told him bluntly that if he 
lived another eight months he’d 
be doing well. 

Rather than die at home Curtis 
preferred to go to a sanitarium in 
the Laurentians and wait for fate 
to overtake him. “I decided” he 
remarked, “to do everything the 
doctor said. No matter how badly 
I felt I forced myself to eat every 
scrap of food that was put before 
me and to rest every minute of 
the day.” 

Eight months later the first 
doctor who had visited Victor 
came _ to look at him and was 
amazed at his recovery. The 
Curtis knack for getting out of 
tight jams was again beginning to 
assert itself. 

This battle was, however, a pro- 
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tracted one. In fact Victor took 
the cure for close to four years. 
One day the doctor told him that 
he’d never be able to go back to 
medicine, and as he seemed to 
have a flair for words, possibly 
something in the writing profes- 
sion might be a good bet. “I 
might add,” said the doctor, “that 
you’ll never be able to live in a 
city again, so you might start 
looking around for a small town to 
settle in once you get out of here.” 

Victor says that advertising had 
always appealed to him, and as 
the field was relatively new in 
Canada in the late twenties, he 
thought it might give him an op- 
portunity if he could master the 
subject. So with his usual 
thoroughness he took an I.CS. 
course in complete advertising and 
spent every spare minute studying 
copy, layout, printing technique, 
and allied phases of the business. 

When he finally got back into 
civvy street he was probably one 
of the finest theoretical advertis- 
ing man Canada had ever seen. 
Like Newfoundlanders’ every- 
where he had the gift of pushing 
on to a goal no matter what stood 
in his way. Anyway, here he was, 
capable of whipping out any size 
advertisement at the drop of a 
deadline yet he’d never even 
written a want ad for publication. 

“I felt,” reports Curtis, “that 
Montreal was a field waiting to 
be conquered so regardless of — 
what the doctor had said about 
living in a big city I decided to 
crash the sacred portals of adver- 
tising in the metropolis.” 

Curtis is now 53—but that was 
about 25 years ago—and he didn’t 
have even a shadow of the reputa- 
tion in advertising circles which 
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he has today. So he looked for 
any type of job as long as it was 
associated with printers’ ink. 

He made up a few advertise- 
ments and after some refusals 
managed to get a job in the copy 
department of a large firm at $15 
a week. He stuck this out for a 
few months and then came the 
opportunity of joining the adver- 
tising section of a large depart- 
ment store. His work was so 
highly thought of here that within 
three years he was made manager 
of the department. 

Outside accounts heard of the 
Curtis magic touch with a piece 
of copy and soon they were clam- 
oring for him to do their work on 
the side. 

At this juncture Curtis decided 
he was well enough entrenched to 
leave the job and start out on his 
own. So in the early thirties the 
Curtis Advertising Agency was 
born. Business was good right 
from the start, but in a couple of 
years he began to realize that he 
was working far too hard. His 
main trouble was that he was too 
good for his own good. Every 
time he tried to delegate a job to 
a subordinate the client kicked. 
They all wanted Curtis copy. The 
result was that although he had 
a sizeable staff he was turning out 
all the work himself. He realized 
that this couldn’t go on indefinite- 
ly so he took a drastic step. He 
fired the staff, closed the large 
office and got rid of all the ac- 
counts except a handful of choice 
ones. Accounts which he could 
give all his attention to without 
having to work around the clock. 
That was about 12 years ago. 
Today he has a small office in a 
suburb of Montreal, and a few 
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select accounts which he handles 
exclusively himself. 


Public Relations Counsellor 

Victor Curtis, while he still 
handles straight advertising ac- 
counts, has branched out into the 
field of a public relations coun- 
sellor. In this job he starts at the 
beginning and plans the entire 
production, personnel, policy and 
sales campaign of a firm. His 
belief is that publicity and adver- 
tising can only be profitable if 
every other phase of the business 
is in harmony, and many large 
firms call on him for advice about 
some ticklish problem which needs 
a correct solution. 

Mr. Curtis has been a Rotarian 


from ’way back and one of his. 


main jobs is to welcome out-of- 
town Rotarians. He says one of 
the biggest thrills he gets is meet- 
ing Rotarians from Newfoundland 
and during the past 10 years he 
has been able to keep a lively in- 
terest in the island through these 
meetings. 

Victor Curtis has made quite a 
reputation for himself as a speech- 
maker, the subject usually being 
some phase of public relations 
work. His hobbies are hunting 
ducks and fishing and when he is 
not at his desk you can usually 
find him Jooking for bass at River 
Beaudette, Que., where he has @ 
summer home. 

His advice to young men look- 
ing for an “in” in advertising is to 
study hard, work harder and to 
remember to be sincere. The 
world is fed up with the razz 
ma-tah of high-pressure selling, 
he claims. Just be sincere and 
you'll be set. Victor Curtis’ re- 
cord proves that he’s 100% right. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CROSSWORD 


by TOM OSBORNE 


(Solution on Page 42) 
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CLUES ACROSS 


. No. 10 
. Delves into the inner man 
. Vehicle (Figuratively speaking, pre- 


horse) 


. EAT; ATE; — 

. Charge 

. Medieval exterminator 

. Minor revolutions 

. Dirty name 

. Compass point 

. Lug 

. Pick-pocket 

. Snake 

. Daddy Smallwood (Father of Con- 


federation) (abbr.) 


. What's the hammer? 


You be the 
judge 


. Square measure 
. Monkey's uncle 
. Futuristic kind of Newfoundland 


highroad 
Y. That's better! 


. They get hooked by No. 35 Across 
Tilts 

. Short Steamship 

. Long time 

. Oceanic power plant 

. Grand-daughter’'s father 

. Make a start with gin 

. Province that begins and ends with 


nothing (abbr.) 
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. Jones nobody wants to keep down 
with 
49. Smell TO AMBITIOUS 
51. Propeller . 
53. Barbers Emulate Baritones (abbr.) YOUNG 
54. Surprised expression NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


55. Silly girl (Two words) 


57. Ye parte of ye New Isle that hyme 
founde 


A BUSINESS COURSE 

is a valuable training and asset 
to a person no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation they may 
decide to make their life work. 


CLUES DOWN Our Standard of Training has been F 

maintained during the war years : 

1. What does Indian Tickle? and is continuing on that high level ; 

with improve- 

2. A farmer uses it when fencing ments and addi- i 

tions where and : 

3. Loom up B when possible. 4 

4. Les Francaises (abbr.) 3 

5. lug 4 

6. Indians Information free j 

7. Born in Miquelon on request 3 

8. Derelict Schooners (abbr.) i 
9. Sour W.A. STECH, C.A. HALIFAX. 
vz 10. Sleep Like a Cat Principal N.S. 4 
: 11. They certainly put on 
s 14. Biscay Bay fits in here somewhere 4 


(Two words) 
. Young Newfoundland native 


. What old hulls do with too much in 
the hold 


. Land-lubbers’ knots 


. Knock-knockedy-knock-knock, knock, 
knock 


. To hell with him 
. One of three in Green Bay 
. Salt bone 


oN 


w 


N 
NO 


29. Man-maid : 
32. TEA; AET; ATE; —. This is Greek y ed 
to me 
34. Pinkelephantisis 
38. Ould Emerald A V E Y 
41. Girl's name and Company Limited 
43. Indian chief Establishes 1767) 
TRAVEL AGENTS - 
46. The sheepish males 
48. Girl's name : 
50. Obnoxious People Orate (abbr.) OFFICE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
51. Yes, nae HOTEL TEL. 3062-3 
52. Rabbits Breed Terrifically (abbr.) 
55. 505 
56. District Attorney (abbr.) 
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Said the wise old owl, 
"May I state, 

All business must keep 
up—to—date 

With news of the day 

Both at home and away, 

And, for this, M.C.L.* 
is first-rate." 


*You will find The Commerce Monthly Commercial Letter 
a valuable commentary on current trends in trade and 
finance. Have your name placed on our mailing list 
without charge. Write to-day. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


“The Commerce” 
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Newfoundland’s 


AST time we discussed the 
story behind the organization 
of a nutrition program under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Health. Now we continue with 
the account of the direct measures 
that have been adopted by the 
Government in the past few years 
in an effort to improve existing 
conditions. Of course, it must be 
remembered that since nutrition is 
largely an economic problem, a 
nutrition program alone can 
never solve the problems in nutri- 
tion, it can only hope to relieve 
the situation. 

As was seen last time, a regula- 
tion put in force July, 1944 or- 
dered that all wheat flour import- 
ed into Newfoundland should be 
enriched with three members of 
the B group of vitamins, as well 
as the mineral iron. A still further 
enrichment for flour came in force 
in 1947. At this time the regula- 
tion called for enrichment of flour 
with calcium in the form of bone- 
meal specially prepared for human 
consumption. 

Margarine was another food 
considered for fortification about 
this time. It might be well to say 
that plain margarine made from 
vegetable oils and fats is not a 
substitute for butter; unlike other 
fats, butter, as well as being a 
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by ELLA M. BRETT, Nutritional Advisor, Department of Health, St. John’s. 


Nutrition Program 


— Part Il 


concentrated energy food, is an 
excellent source of Vitamin A and 
also contains Vitamin D. The 
margarine used in Newfoundland 
at the time the nutrition surveys 
were conducted was fortified to 
some extent with both Vitamins A 
and D, but not to the extent need= 
ed. In 1946, at the recommenda= 
tion of nutrition investigators, 
arrangements were made with the 
manufacturers of the margarine at 
present on the market to delvé 
into the possibility of further forti- 
fication, the result being that the 
fortification was increased to the 
extent that margarine becamé 
equivalent, nutritionally, to the 
best summer butter. : 

But along with margarine and 
its fortification with Vitamins A’ 
and D, we had another food, a nat- 
ural food potent in both these 
vitamins — fish liver oil. It is 
strange that though in Newfound-— 
land we have right at our shores 
in our fish liver oil that most 
highly concentrated source of 
Vitamin A, yet reports of nutrition 
surveys indicate a shortage of this 
Vitamin in the diet. 

For some years previous to the 
organization of a nutrition pro- 
gramme, cod liver oil had been 
made available free of charge 
through the Department of Health 
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to children, expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers, and to sick people. 
But unfortunately the importance 
of cod liver oil was not properly 
realized. On the part of New- 
foundlanders it might be a case of 
“familiarity breeding contempt”. 
A writer commenting on the foods 
of high nutritional value to be 
found in Newfoundland, and 
especially cod liver oil, says this, 
“Though most of the western 
world appreciates the value of cod 
Muir’s Marble Works Ltd. liver oil, yet its very producers 
Muir Building, St. John’s rarely appreciate its value”. 

Cod liver oil is especially valu- 
able to children; the baby at two 
weeks should be started on it 
daily and the practice continued 
throughout the growing years. 
The Vitamin A of which fish liver 
IMPORTERS OF _ oil is an excellent source, pro- 
Provisions, Hardware, motes growth, is essential to the 
normal condition of the skin and 
eyes, and is thought to play a part 
in resistance to disease. The 
EXPORTERS OF Vitamin D works with the calcium 
Dried Codfish, Fresh in the diet in building and main- 

. taining solid bones and teeth. 
and Pickled Salmon, When the Department of Health 
Pickled Herring and organized its nutrition programme, 
Turbot, Caplin, an increase in the uptake of cod 
Dried Squid, liver oil for children as a part of 
Cod Liver Oil, the programme, was considered of 
utmost importance. Here was a 
food, produced in Newfoundland, 
which was a potent source of valu- 
able nutrients discovered to be 
deficient in the diet. And it was 
thus that the scheme for the dis- 
tribution of cod liver oil to schools 
came into being. 

Unfortunately, some schools do 
not have a supply of cod liver oil. 
The decision as to whether or not 
a school distributes it, rests with 
the local Boards of Education. 
Chairmen of all School Boards 
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T. &'M. WINTER LTD. 


Wholesale Provisions, St. John's 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 
Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


@ Sea Vita Tinned Codfish@ Salt Codfish Seal Oil 
@ Fishery Supplies Retined Cod Liver Oil General Merchandise 
EARL SONS & CO., LTD. 4 
FOGO NEWFOUNDLAND ‘ 4 
St. John's Office Branches at Joe Batt’s Arm, _ 4 
447 Water Street Change Islands, Barr'd Is., Tilting 


@ Newfoundland’s most progressive department store 


@ DEPARTMENT STORES 


@ WHOLESALE DIVISION 

@ SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


@ INSURANCE | 


Limited St. John’s, Newfoundland | 
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FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union, Newfoundland. 


Incorporated in 1911. Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie. 


@ importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted, 
Goods, Hardware, Hard Dried & Labrador 
Provisions, Fishery Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, etc. mon & Herring. Berries. 


Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


FURS SEALSKINS( | Williamu. Ryan, M.R.A.LC. 
GRENFELL HANDICRAFTS ARCHITECT 
' & Gon T.A. Building 


WATER ST. Duckworth Street : St. John's 


ESTABLISHED 1901 If you are looking for a dignified 


J. B. MITCHELL & SON, and Pleasant way of earning “spare- 


time’ money, investigate the possi- 
LTD. bility of becoming an Atlantic 
Guardian subscription representative. 


For full details, write to: 
WATER STREET EAST GUARDIAN ASSOCIATES LTD. 
ST. JOHN'S P.O. Box E-5434, St. John’s. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


e have been exporting 
the finest quality 


Commission Merchants & brokers 


W.& J. MOORES LTD. 
Carb 

IMPORTERS &EXPORTERS 
—Founded 1898 3} _ Incorporated 1929 
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throughout the country are advis- 
ed that supplies of cod liver oil 
are available from the Department 
of Health for the schools under 
their care. 

Cod liver oil is thus distriouted 
as a supplementary food. Chil- 
dren of school age may receive a 
supply from the school; pre-school 
children, expectant and nursing 
mothers and sick people may ob- 
tain a supply from Cottage Hos- 
pitals, Medical Health Offficers, 
Nursing Districts, city clinics, and 
in some areas from Red Cross 
Branches. 

Another direct measure to im- 
prove the diet is the distribution 
of a concentrated orange juice. 
This measure, however, is limited 
to just two vulnerable groups — 
expectant and nursing mothers, 
and babies up to one year of age. 

For some years, too, the Depart- 
ment of Health had a scheme for 
the distribution of milk to schools. 
A type of cocoa milk powder, con- 
taining a high percentage of dried 
milk powder, was distributed in 
an effort to increase the consump- 
tion of milk on the part of chil- 
dren attending school. Enough of 
the cocoa milk powder was sup- 
plied to allow the equivalent of 
one-third pint of milk per pupil 
each school day, and thus provided 
a means of supplementing the 
home consumption of milk. 

The direct measures to improve 
the diet such as the distribution 
of cod liver oil and concentrated 
orange juice to vulnerable groups 
are tied up with the other part of 
the programme —Nutrition Edu- 
cation. It can easily be shown. 
how this is so. For instance in 
the scheme for the free distri- 
bution of cod liver oil, a mother 
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will seek a supply of cod liver oil 
for her baby only when she real- 
izes the need for it; and in the 
same way, the teacher at school 
may encourage in every way pos- 
sible the profitable use of the cod 
liver oil which the boy or girl 
takes from the school, but the 
teaching may be offset by the in- 
difference of the parents toward 
that cod liver oil once it reaches 
the home. 


Habits, attitudes, and customs 
are involved which do not change 


overnight. Most of the education 
in nutrition is directed toward 
leaders such as nurses and prin- 
cipals and teachers of schools who 
are in key positions to play a role 
in nutrition education. The radio 


program “Kitchen Corner” spon- 


sponsored by the Department of 
Health and heard every Friday 


evening at 8.30 over the entire 


Newfoundland radio network is 
directed toward the general pub- 
lic. This program aims to pre- 
sent facts about food in an enter- 
taining and informative fashion. 
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Produced by Job Bros. and 
Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 
firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets 
are becoming more and 
more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland 
fish, caught in the crystal- 
clear waters of the North 
Atlantic, packed and frozen 
by the quick-freeze method 
is indeed Seafood par ex 
cellence. 
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U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


LL MATTERS 
CONSULT THIS DEPENDABLE COMPANY ON A 
TO YOUR 
PERTAINING TO MENTS 


INSURANCE REQUIRE 


J. K. LACEY — Res. Mgr. 
CITY CHAMBERS, ST. JOHN'S 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Cables, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


MATCHLESS GUARDIAN 
MATCHLESS is a paint OF the Home 


specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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FOLK SONGS 
AND YARNS 


SHE’S LIKE THE SWALLOW 


She’s like the swallow that flies so 


igh, 

She’s like the river that never 
runs dry, 

She’s like the sunshine on the lee 
shore, 

I love my love and love is no 
more. 


’Twas out in the garden this maid 
did go 

A-picking the beautiful prim-e- 
rose; 

The more she plucked the more 
she pulled 

Until she got her apron full. 


It’s out of those roses she made a 


ea, 

A stony pillow for her head; 

She laid her down, no word did 
speak 

Until this fair maid’s heart did 
break. 


She’s like the swallow that flies so 


She’s like the river that never 
runs dry, 
She’s like the sunshine on the lee 


ore, 
I love my love and love is no 
more. 


@ This tender and _ poignant 
ballad, not as well known as it 
should be, was published with a 
pianoforte accompaniment by R. 
Vaughan Williams in Folk Songs 
from Newfoundland, collected and 
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edited by Miss Maud Karpeles 
after a visit to Newfoundland in 
1929. It has been sung by Alan 
Mills over CMB in Montreal. A 
great deal of its power lies in 
what it leaves to the hearer’s 
imagination. We are not told the 
details of what caused the young 
maid’s death but the universal 
language of grief needs few words 
to express it. The simple images 
that her lover uses to describe his 
love have about them a haunting, 
elusive quality peculiarly fitting to 
the mood of the song. The line 
“She’s like the sunshine on the lee 
shore” contains a superbly apt 
simile, drawn from common 
everyday experiences of a mari- 
time people and so evocative of 
rich emotional value. 


The first three lines of the re- 
frain verse show us qualities that 
belong to man’s universal concep- 
tion of womanhood. Elusive as 
the swallow in swift flight, gen- 
erous in the giving of herself as 
a free-flowing river, alluring as 
the sunshine on a lee shore, how 
can man help from loving her? 
Then comes the deep personalized 
sense of grief and loss as the cold 
reality of death strikes, and “love 
is no more”. 
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how to really 
get a nest egg 


What’s your Savings Account like? Do 
you really save money in it, or are you 


leaning a bit heavily on the old cheque- 
book? 


Why not open a real Savings Account 
at The Bank of Nova Scotia. Tuck a 
few dollars into it every payday and 
leave it there. In a short time you'll 
have a sizeable nest egg for the more 


important things you wish to buy. 


@ A SIGN OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 
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The BANK of 

M-302 


Paper buys imports 


Paper stands high on the list of Canadian products which go 
out to the world and return home as much-needed U.S. dollars 
or as tea, coffee, citrus fruits and the thousand and one other 
things which Canada cannot herself produce yet which are so 
necessary to the Canadian way of life. Every country must have 
paper, and few indeed possess such forests as clothe much of Eastern 
Canada, including the newly-welcomed Province of Newfoundland. 
At Corner Brook the Bowater mills are most favorably situated for 
export. The coniferous woods march down the hills to tidewater, 
and the seagoing ships carry their cargoes of newsprint out 
througn the Bay of Islands to the Gulf and the seaports of 
the world. Within the limits fixed by sound policies of forest 
conservation, the Bowater Organization is doing everything 
it can do to increase its contribution to the volume of 
Canadian exports. 


Issued jointly by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London, and 
BOWATER’S NEWFOUNDLAND PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland 
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